A LOVER’S COMPLAINT 


From off a hill whose concave womb reworded 

A plaintful story from a sist’ring vale, 

My spirits t'attend this double voice accorded, 

And down I laid to list the sad-tuned tale, 

Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale, ‘ 
Tearing of papers, breaking rings atwain, 

Storming her world with sorrow’s wind and rain. 


Upon her head a platted hive of straw, 

Which fortified her visage from the sun, 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw IO 
The carcass of a beauty spent and done: 


7 sorrow’s wind] Gildon?; sorrowes, wind Q 


Title In the sixteenth century, ‘lover’, in the 
erotic sense, more often than not denoted a 
woman; see OED examples. Shakespeare applies 
the term to Venus (Ven. 573; see also AYLI 3.4.43 
and MM 1.4.40). Nicholas Breton, in The Arbor 
of Amorous Devices (1597), includes several short 
lyrics under the title ‘A Lover’s Complaint’ or 
variants thereof. In these the poet himself is the 
speaker, though the apparatus of tearful wailing 
is a distinct feature. One lyric is entitled ‘A 
Ladies complaint for the losse of her Love’, 
spoken for her knight-servitor whom ‘most cruell 
death hath slain’. See Breton, I, d. 

1 reworded repeated, echoed. 

2 plaintful i.e. full of complaint. The word 
evokes the complaint genre (see p. 62). 

2 sistring neighbouring (influenced by the 
female connotations of ‘womb’ as well as perhaps 
anticipating the sex of the sufferer). 

3 accorded put themselves in a sympathetic 
mood. 

5 fickle A difficult and troubling reading. 
Hudson? (1881) Suggests ‘fitful’ or ‘uneasy’, 
which certainly seems right for the context. 
However, all Shakespeare’s other uses of ‘fickle’ 
denote ‘capricious’ as do OED entries without 
exception. All we know of the maid initially is 
that she is in a dreadful state; the implicit culpa- 
bility of ‘fickle’ = ‘capricious’ seems unwarranted 
(but see Kerrigan). I suggest either that this is an 
unnoted use of ‘fickle’ to mean ‘fitful’, ‘agitated’, 


264 


or that ‘fitful’ was the word intended and that 
it was mistranscribed or wrongly set up. The 
familiar collocation ‘fickle maid’ would be a 
natural (misleading) influence. 

6 atwain in two. 

7 Storming... world i.e. raging tearfully. Just 
as the hill and vale of 1-2 can be personified, so 
conversely may human emotions acquire cosmic 
attributes. 

8 hive hat. Straw hats were shaped like 
beehives. Apart from the establishment of pas- 
toral detail, in itself fictitious, the wearing of such 
a hat may give no sure clue to its owner’s status. 
Kerrigan, however, sees it as a sign of social 
lowliness. 

9 fortified protected. 

10 thought...think The doubling of the 
concept of ‘thought’ increases the sense of uncer- 
tain perception. For the phrase, compare MV 
1.1.36—7: ‘Shall I have the thought / To think on 
this?’ 

11 carcass body, corpse. The image and the 
lines that follow reach beyond merely physical 
impressions and raise the trickier question 
whether she has grown old in fact (which would 
be difficult to reconcile with her appearance as a 
maid given in 5) or whether it is the extinction of 
her beauty which makes her age prematurely (see 
below, 73-4). ‘Time’ seems to be the predator 
in 12, but in 13 it is the ‘fell’ (fierce) rage of 
heaven which assumes responsibility. The two 
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Time had not scythéd all that youth begun, 
Nor youth all quit, but spite of heaven’s fell rage, 
Some beauty peeped through lattice of seared age. 


Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, I5 
Which on it had conceited characters, 

Laund’ring the silken figures in the brine 

That seasoned woe had pelleted in tears; 

And often reading what contents it bears, 

As often shrieking undistinguished woe, 20 
In clamours of all size, both high and low. 


Sometimes her levelled eyes their carriage ride, 

As they did batt’ry to the spheres intend; 

Sometime diverted their poor balls are tied 

To th’orbéd earth; sometimes they do extend 25 
Their view right on; anon their gazes lend 

To every place at once, and nowhere fixed, 

The mind and sight distractedly commixed. 


14 lattice] Gildon’; lettice Q 


operate differently, the former suggesting dura- 
tion, whereas the latter often chooses to show its 
power through the immediacy of its effect. In so 
far as heaven’s judgement is touched on, the lines 
imply that her beauty fades for a moral and not 
just a natural reason. The severity of the image 
perhaps suggests the plight of one who bears the 
entire guilt for an action (i.e. breach of chastity) 
for which she is only partly to blame. Compare 
the description of Hecuba (Luc. 1450-6). 

14 lattice Her ravaged and wrinkled face is 
likened to the criss-cross pattern in lead on a 
lattice window. Compare Son. 3.11-12. 

14 seared withered, blighted (Onions). Angelo 
uses the word (‘seard’ in the Folio text) to de- 
scribe how his sense of duty has palled in his 
sudden lust for Isabella (MM 2.4.7-12). 

15 heave See Ven. 351n. 

15 napkin handkerchief. 

16 conceited characters emblematic devices 
(Pooler’); line 19 indicates their literary nature. 
The handkerchief is presumably her lover’s gift 
and the ‘characters’ a means of declaring his 
passion. 

18 seasoned (1) matured, (2) salted. 

18 pelleted i.e. formed into balls or round 


drops. ‘Pellet’ normally conveys hardness, as 
most notably at Ant. 3.13.165. Following this, 
Steevens (Malone), detects a culinary image in 
‘seasoned’ (‘pellets’ being meatballs); the asso- 
ciation is irresistible but surely inadvertent since 
it vitiates the pathos of the idea (which is less 
concentrated but more successful at Luc. 796). 

20 undistinguished i.e. of undistinguishable 
purport. 

22 i.e. her eyes seem trained on a target like 
a gun battery (the image is from ordnance); see 
its recurrence at 281-2 (and compare Son. 
121.9—10). 

23 As As if (see Ven. 323). 

24 diverted turned in another direction. 

24 tied The spherical resemblance of the 
‘orbéd earth’ appears to exert an influence on the 
eyeball. The Pythagorean theory of intercon- 
nected spheres may be in play. For beams as 
strings compare Donne: ‘our eye-beames twisted, 
and did thred / Our eyes, upon one double string’ 
(“The Exstasie’, lines 7-8). 

26 right on straight ahead. 

28 i.e. in the confusion of her grief she gazes 
as much with her mind as her eyes. 
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Her hair, nor loose nor tied in formal plat, 


Proclaimed in her a careless hand of pride; 


30 


For some, untucked, descended her sheaved hat, 
Hanging her pale and pinéd cheek beside; 

Some in her threaden fillet still did bide, 

And true to bondage would not break from thence, 


Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 


35 


A thousand favours from a maund she drew, 
Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet, 

Which one by one she in a river threw, 
Upon whose weeping margent she was set, 


Like usury applying wet to wet, 


40 


Or monarchs’ hands that lets not bounty fall 
Where want cries some, but where excess begs all. 


37 beaded] Gildon?; bedded Q 


29-35 Walker (Critical Examination, 1860, 3, 
370) detects the influence of Sidney’s Arcadia 
(1590): 


In the dressing of her haire and apparell, she might see 
neither a careful arte, nor an arte of carelessness, but 
even left to a neglected chaunce. (Feuillerat’, 1.376) 
-..She had cast on a long cloake ... with a poore felt 
hat, which almost covered all her face, most part of her 
goodly heare ... so lying upon her shoulders as a man 
might well see, had no artificiall carelesnes. 
(Feuillerat’, 11.168) 


30 a...pride a hand unconcerned with the 
vanity of appearance. Maxwell and others detect 
pride even in the unconcern, but such an ob- 
servation seems unwarranted. The line resembles 
the passages quoted from Sidney above in evok- 
ing unse!fconscious humility, 

31 descended came down from under. 

31 sheaved straw. 

33 threaden fillet ribbon binding her hair, 

34 true to bondage The description of hair 
which stays in place interestingly evokes an 
upright spirit which will not trespass despite 
tempting circumstance (‘slackly . . . negligence’); 
‘bondage’ signifies ‘a proper sense of limits’. In 
portraying the varying action of the girl’s hair, the 
poet seeks to distinguish between her evident 
fallen self and a part of her which none the less 
remains pure, Though seduction inevitably calls 
into question the morality of the victim, the dis- 
tinction outlined here is not dissimilar to that 


insisted on by both victim and poet in The Rape of 


Lucrece. 
36 favours gifts received from a lover, 


41 monarchs’) Capell MS; Monarches Q 


36 maund wicker basket (or some form of 
woven basket). 

37 beaded jet beads made of jet. Wyndham 
accepts Q’s ‘bedded’ as meaning ‘imbedded in 
jet’. 

39 margent margin, bank. The water lapping 
the bank seems to be ‘weeping’ as if empathis- 
ing with her tears (as the following line makes 
clearer). The ‘weeping margent’ recalls the 
opening of Lodge’s Scillaes Metamorphosis (1589): 
‘Within a thicket nere to /sis floud / Weeping 
my wants, and wailing scant relief’ (Alexander, 
p. 33). Kerrigan (pp. 393-4) connects this image 
with Desdemona’s willow song and the drowned 
Ophelia. 

40 i.e. tears begetting tears (playing on the idea 
of increase through investment). Although usury 
was regarded with mixed feelings (deriving in 
part from Deut. 23.19—20), poetically it could be 
applied in a neutral way for images of growth and 
expansion. See also AYLI 2.1.47-9. 

41—42 The idea is of regal power bestowing its 
generosity not on the needy, whose requests are 
modest, but on the greedy, who already have too 
much, 

41 monarchs’ This could be singular or plural 
(see collation and 41n below); but the concept 
indicates monarchs in general. The pronoun 
‘that’ most likely relates to ‘hands’ (see next note). 

41 lets See Abbott §333-7 who notes the 
frequent recurrence in the Folio of inflected 
‘s’ following a plural noun (‘hands’), and ascribes 
it possibly to a surviving form of early English. 
(This edition notes several examples in the other 
narrative poems, e.g. Ven. 517.) 
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Of folded schedules had she many a one, 

Which she perused, sighed, tore, and gave the flood, 

Cracked many a ring of posied gold and bone, 45 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud; 

Found yet moe letters sadly penned in blood, 

With sleided silk feat and affectedly 

Enswathed, and sealed to curious secrecy. 


These often bathed she in her fluxive eyes, 50 
And often kissed, and often ’gan to tear; 

Cried, ‘O false blood, thou register of lies, 

What unapprovéd witness dost thou bear! 

Ink would have seemed more black and damnéd here!’ 

This said, in top of rage the lines she rents, 55 
Big discontent so breaking their contents. 


A reverend man that grazed his cattle nigh, 
Sometime a blusterer that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city, and had let go by 


51 ’gan] Malone; gaue Q 


43 schedules papers, letters (as at 47). See 
Luc. 1312. 

45 posied i.e. inscribed with posies, or 
mottoes. 

47 moe more. Normally used for ‘more’ where 
number or quantity is concerned. 

47 Sadly i.e. in the mood of a despairing lover. 

48 sleided silk According to OED (sv sb 
‘sleave-silk’), a variant of ‘sleaved silk’, silk which 
can be separated into filaments for embroidery. 
See Per. 4, Prologue, line 21; ‘Be’t when they 
weav d the sleided silk’. 

48 feat delicately. For the elision, ‘feat(ly)’, see 
Abbott §397. 

48 affectedly lovingly. 

49 to... secrecy with fastidious care over the 
satety of the contents. 

50 fluxive flowing (with tears). Unrecorded 
pre-Shakespeare, and in Shakespeare occurring 
uniquely here. Compare ‘flux’ in AYLI 2.1.52 and 
3.2.68. 

51 ‘gan ‘gan’ is Malone’s emendation of Q’s 
‘gave’. Porter (1912) retains ‘gave’ and interprets 
the sense as ‘gave to be bathed in her flowing 
eyes’. Along similar lines, ‘gave herself over to 
tearing (weeping)’ is also possible. But ‘tear’ as in 
‘rip’ contrasts effectively with ‘kissed’, following 
the usual antithetical manner (see also 55). The 
reading accepted here otherwise accords with 
Wyndham, who retains ‘gave’ as meaning ‘made a 
motion as if to tear’. 


52 register record, witness (as in legal 
terminology). 

53 unapproved unqualified, false. 

54 i.e. because of its black colour, ink would 
have been a more appropriate means of express- 
ing the author’s perjury. 

55 in top of at the height of. 

55 rents rends. 

56 i.e. the strength of her fury vents itself on 
the letters (and the feelings expressed in them). 
Kerrigan’s identification (p. 18) of the letters, 
etc. as those of his mistresses (see 218-31) 
advocates a pleasing dramatic symmetry but 
ignores the force of the accusation ‘false blood’, 
which insists that the young man must be their 
author. ‘Big’ also conveys the sense of ‘pregnant’, 
as in MV 2.8.46: ‘his eye being big with tears’. 

57 reverend i.e. made respectable by virtue of 
his age (not a clergyman); see 62. 

58 Sometime Formerly. 

58 blusterer boisterous type. 

58 ruffle ‘ostentatious bustle or display’ (OED 
sv sb” 3, citing this example). 

59—60 had... flew The meaning seems to be 
that he had misspent (‘let go by’) his youth (when 
intense activity makes time go quickly — ‘the 
swiftest hours’) but that he had learnt (‘observéd’) 
something. 


The swiftest hours observéd as they flew, 
Towards this afflicted fancy fastly drew, 
And privileged by age desires to know 


In brief the grounds and motives of her woe. 


So slides he down upon his grainéd bat, 
And comely distant sits he by her side, 
When he again desires her, being sat, 

Her grievance with his hearing to divide: 

If that from him there may be aught applied 
Which may her suffering ecstasy assuage, 
Tis promised in the charity of age. 


‘Father’, she says, ‘though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour, 

Let it not tell your judgement I am old: 

Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power. 

I might as yet have been a spreading flower, 
Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 

Love to myself, and to no love beside. 


‘But woe is me, too early I attended 
A youthful suit — it was to gain my grace; 
O one by nature’s outwards so commended 
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70 


75 


8o 


79 Suit — it] this edn; suit it Q 80 O one] Q; O, one Capell MS; Of one Tyrnvhitt conj. (Malone) 


61 afflicted fancy girl agitated in mind. 
‘Fancy’, which specifically means the mind or 
imagination, stands for the whole girl in her 
condition of emotional disarray. See 5n. 

61 fastly closely, rapidly (Onions). Maxwell, 
discounting alliteration, supposes a metathetical 
error for ‘softly’ (‘saftly’) 


62 privileged by age with the authority of 


venerable years (implicit may be the suggestion 


that as an old man he presents no threat of 


seduction or violation and may therefore be 
allowed to approach her). 

63 motives causes. Compare Ham. 2.2.561. 

64 slides he down i.e. he uses his staff to ease 
himself down. 

64 grainéd bat i.e. a staff or stick worn and 
darkened with age (reflecting the condition of its 
owner). For ‘grained’ compare Ham. 3.4.89—g0: 
“Thou turn’st my eyes into my very soul / And 
there I see such black and grained spots’ (F). 

65 comely distant at a discreet distance. 


67 with . . . divide i.e. the burden of her grief 


will be somewhat relieved (‘divide’ 


= share) if she 
imparts it to his ears. 


68 applied administered (medically); compare 
WT 3.2.152—3: ‘Beseech you tenderly apply to 
her / Some remedies for life.’ 

69 suffering ecstasy i.e. the state of being 
beside herself with misery. ‘Ecstasy’ literally 
means a standing forth (as of the self or soul from 
the body). Compare Ven. 895. 

70 charity of age i.e. age through experience 
acquires a kindly disposition to others’ suffering. 

71 Father See 57n. 

72 blasting blighting, ruinous. 

75 spreading flourishing, still opening. 

76-7 self-applied...myself The use of 
the double reflexive form for emphasis is charac- 
teristic of Shakespeare (see Ven. 161, 763, and 
Luc. 160). 

78 attended paid attention to, listened to. 

79 grace favour. The verb ‘was’ is probably 
intentional (i.e. he sought to gain, etc.) though 
the secondary, prophetic sense (it was going to 
eventually) is also available. 

80 O Q’s exclamation (see collation), paral- 
lelling the opening of 78 is preferred to the 
emendation ‘Of’ (adopted by many editors). But 
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That maidens’ eyes stuck over all his face. 

Love lacked a dwelling and made him her place; 
And when in his fair parts she did abide, 

She was new lodged and newly deified. 


‘His browny locks did hang in crookéd curls, 85 
And every light occasion of the wind 

Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 

What’s sweet to do, to do will aptly find: 

Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind, 


For on his visage was in little drawn 


go 


What largeness thinks in Paradise was sawn. 


‘Small show of man was yet upon his chin, 

His phoenix down began but to appear 

Like unshorn velvet on that termless skin, 

Whose bare out-bragged the web it seemed to wear; 95 
Yet showed his visage by that cost more dear, 

And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 

If best were as it was, or best without. 


‘His qualities were beauteous as his form, 


For maiden-tongued he was, and thereof free; 


100 


Yet if men moved him, was he such a storm 


ʻO one’ could mean ‘O’ one’ (i.e. ‘Of one’), 
allowing for a dropped apostrophe. 

80 nature’s outwards external appearance. 

81 stuck ... all were glued to (‘over all’ = ‘all 
over’). Compare Tim. 4.3.261-—3: “The mouths, 
the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men... That 
numberless upon me stuck’. The expression 
seems idiomatic (like the modern ‘glued to’) and 
was probably no more startling for a contem- 


porary reader than ‘I could not take my eyes off 


him.’ 

82-4 Compare Ven. 241-6. 

85 browny brown (disyllabic for the scansion). 

$5 crookéd twisted, artfully curled. 

86 occasion occurrence, movement. 

87 parcels particles. 

88 to do will... find will be done readily (the 
verb ‘to do’ is the subject). 

89 ie. the mind of each beholder was 
enchanted. 

go—1 ‘His face showed in miniature what is 
supposed to have existed in full magnitude in 
Eden’ (Smith). ‘Largeness’ means both man’s 
and God’s capacity for large-scale imagination — 
God executing the design, man comprehending 
it. 


gi sawn seen (irregular past participle, for the 
rhyme); some editors (after Boswell) conjecture 
the meaning is ‘sown’. 

92-103 A commonplace Elizabethan portrait 
of perfect male beauty. Compare Jonson’s ‘Her 
man by her own dictamen’ in ‘A Celebration of 
Charis’. 

93 phoenix down Compared to the bird’s 
covering because of its rare, delicate texture. 

94 termless inexpressible; compare ‘phrase- 
less’ (225). 

g5 ‘Whose naked smoothness claimed to 
surpass (in beauty) the downy hair that was just 
apparent’ (Lee). Here ‘seemed’ means that the 
slightness of his beard raised doubts whether it 
was real or merely adornment. 

96 cost ornament, expense (with play on 
‘dear’). Mackail spots a pun on Fr. coste, côte = 
‘coat’. 

97 nice affections discriminating tastes. 

100 maiden-tongued modest or innocent in 
his speech; ‘free’ equally means ‘innocent’ (and 
not ‘loquacious’ or ‘liberal’) — compare Ham. 
2.2.564: ‘Make mad the guilty, and appal the 
free’. 
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As oft ’twixt May and April is to see, 
When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 
His rudeness so with his authorised youth 


Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 


105 


‘Well could he ride, and often men would say, 

“That horse his mettle from his rider takes: 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 

What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he 


1» 


makes 


IIO 


And controversy hence a question takes, 
Whether the horse by him became his deed, 
Or he his manage by th’well-doing steed. 


‘But quickly on this side the verdict went: 
His real habitude gave life and grace 


To appertainings and to ornament, 


115 


Accomplished in himself, not in his case. 

All aids, themselves made fairer by their place, 
Came for additions; yet their purposed trim 
Pieced not his grace, but were all graced by him. 


‘So on the tip of his subduing tongue 


120 


All kind of arguments and question deep, 


118 Came] Sewell; Can Q 


102 ’twixt...April ice. between April and 
May; the inversion is for the metre. The speaker 
has in mind the occasional bouts of unseasonal 
weather between late spring and summer. For 
this and 103, compare Son. 18.3: ‘Rough winds 
do shake the darling buds of May.’ 

104-5 His youthfulness licensed his unpol- 
ished behaviour, disguising falseness as a proud 
declaration of truthfulness. Note the play on 
‘livery’ and ‘pride’ (show). 

104 authorised Accent on second syllable. 

108 noble... sway noble in being ruled. 

109 rounds turns (the terms are all from 
manege: see 112), 

110 i.e. it is a moot point, 

111 by...deed thanks to his rider, went 
cleanly through his paces. 

112 Or whether his horsemanship owed some- 
thing to the skill of the horse. In connection with 
‘manege’ (horsemanship) see Ven. 598n. 

113 On this side in his favour. — 

114 real habitude regal bearing. 

115 appertainings appurtenances (trimmings, 
costume); a nonce-use (OED sy vbl sh.). 


116 case dress, adornment. 

117 aids i.e. coiffure, costume, etc. The 
general sense is that he embellished his adorn- 
ments rather than being made beautiful by them. 
The conceit is a typical one, though more often 
applied to female beauty. Compare the descrip- 
tion of the princesses’ undressing in Sidney (NA, 
ed. Skretkowicz, pp. 189-90). 

118 Came Nearly all editors follow Sewell in 
substituting this word for Q’s ‘Can’. (Macbeth (F) 
3.1.98 erroneously has ‘Can’ for ‘Came’.) 

118 for additions for the purpose of beautify- 
ing him. 

118 purposed trim intended adornment. 

119 Pieced Pieced out, improved. 

120-6 Steevens (Malone) comments: “These 
lines, in which our poet has accidentally delin- 
eated his own character as a dramatist, would 
have been better adapted to his monumental 
inscriptions, than such as are placed on the scroll 
in Westminster Abbey.’ 

120 subduing masterful. 
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All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep. 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 


He had the dialect and different skill, 


125 


Catching all passions in his craft of will: 


“That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old, and sexes both enchanted 
To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 


In personal duty, following where he haunted: 


130 


Consents bewitched, ere he desire, have granted, 
And dialogued for him what he would say, 
Asked their own wills, and made their wills obey. 


‘Many there were that did his picture get 

To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind, 135 
Like fools that in th’imagination set 

The goodly objects which abroad they find 


135 in it put] Q; put it in conj. Pooler? 


122 replication prompt repartee. 

122 reason strong powerful or convincing 
argument. 

123 For his advantage As suited his needs; 
i.e. these qualities waited upon him at all hours 
like servants. 

125 dialect capacity of speech. 

125 different skill (1) conversational versa- 
tility (lending pleasing variety to his remarks), 
and perhaps (2) skill that is unlike (and so supe- 
rior) to that of others. 

126 i.e. snaring those suffering love for him 
(‘passions’ = lovers personified) and subduing 
them to his carnal appetite. The meaning turns 
on the symmetry and antithesis of ‘passions’ 
and ‘will’, ‘will’ being the degenerate form of 
‘passion’, while the latter means, in this context, 
an involuntary or innocent feeling. ‘Craft of will’ 
is a dense phrase meaning ‘shrewd application of 
appetite’. 

126 Catching For catching, in order to catch. 

127-33 This stanza could stand as a descrip- 
tion of the impression made by the young man of 
the Sonnets. 

127 That So that. 

127 general bosom hearts of all. 

128 sexes...enchanted The implication is 
perhaps not so much that of bisexual appeal 
but rather that men, who would not be expected 
to fall for his charms as easily as women, were 


none the less deceived by his innocent posture. 
The idea is borne out by the first half of the line, 
which states that the old (and presumably wise) 
are as much taken with him as the young. 

129 dwell...thoughts keep him in their 
minds. 


129-30 remain...duty attend him 
personally. 
130 ©following... haunted accompanying 


him wherever he went (‘haunted’ = frequented). 

131 Consents bewitched Those charmed 
into consenting to him (for the personification of 
‘Consents’ compare ‘passions’: 126). 

132 dialogued...say put his argument for 
him in advance. 

133 wills... wills Here, ‘will’ means incli- 
nation or feeling and suggests half-conscious 
instinct rather than the studied cultivation of 
carnality of ‘craft of will’ (126). 

135 in... mind invested it with their imagina- 
tion (e.g. imagining that the figure in the portrait 
might be their lover — see 142). Pooler? con- 
jectures rearranging the syntax as ‘put it in’, 
but the ensuing meaning (the picture serving as 
an aid to memory) contradicts the idea of 128-9 
that he impressed himself effortlessly on the 
imagination. 

136 set set out for inspection. 

137 objects objects of view (i.e. ‘lands’, 
mansions’, etc.). 
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Of lands and mansions, theirs in thought assigned, 
And labouring in moe pleasures to bestow them 


Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe them. 


140 


‘So many have, that never touched his hand, 
Sweetly supposed them mistress of his heart. 
My woeful self that did in freedom stand, 
And was my own fee-simple (not in part), 


What with his art in youth, and youth in art, 


145 


Threw my affections in his charméd power, 
Reserved the stalk, and gave him all my flower. 


‘Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 
Demand of him, nor being desiréd yielded; 


Finding myself in honour so forbid, 


150 


With safest distance I mine honour shielded. 
Experience for me many bulwarks builded 

Of proofs new-bleeding, which remained the foil 
Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 


‘But ah, who ever shunned by precedent 


155 


The destined ill she must herself assay? 


138 theirs ... assigned imagining them to be 
their own. 

139-140 labouring...them enjoying the 
task of making gifts of them more than would 
their real owner, whose pleasures are cut short by 
the gout. (The image is of a nobleman who has 
various properties ‘in his gift’ to bestow on those 
who have performed meritorious service for him.) 

140 Owe own. 

142 them themselves. 

144 my... fee-simple owner of myself (the 
term is feudal: ‘fee-simple’, as opposed to ‘fee- 
tail’, denotes absolute possession). 

144 not in part not part-owner. 

146 Threw...in Entrusted my feelings to 
(‘My woeful self’ at 143 is the subject of the verb 
“Threw’). 

146 charméd power power to charm, charm- 
ing power. See Abbott §374 for passive participle 
with active intention. 

147 Kept the bitter part (‘stalk’) for myself and 
let him enjoy my loveliness (with an evident sense 
of deflowering). 

148 equals peers, girls of my age and status. 

151 With... distance By keeping at a safe 
distance. 

153 proofs new-bleeding newly-broken 


hearts. There is perhaps a double play on ‘proofs’ 


as (1) ‘things experienced’ and (2) ‘things proof 


against experience’ (from ‘bulwarks’ in 152). 


153 foil setting. A portrait (more usually 
female) framed by broken hearts would serve as 
a characteristic emblematic device (as in 16). 
Jackson (pp. 23-4) further notes the submerged 
wordplay in ‘foil’ (i.e. sword, as well as that which 
parries or repulses) and suggests that ‘proofs’ acts 
in a secondary sense as a temporary obstacle 
to the designs of the ‘false jewel’. Being ‘new- 
bleeding’ from his expert, heart-breaking thrusts, 
they further activate the sense of ‘foil’ as in 
swordsmanship. ‘This demonstration of the 
poem’s quick-fire mental activity reminds us, 
however, of the need to distinguish if possible 
between puns which are fully integrated into the 
meaning and the striking of associations which 
remain in an incomplete or potential condition; 
otherwise, the overstrained logic impedes nar- 
rative function. Such is the risk borne here by 
condensed expression, which in LC more than 
the other narrative poems resembles the practice 
of the dramas (see p. 73). 

154 amorous spoil Governed by ‘remained’. 

155 shunned avoided. 

155 precedent warning example. 

156 assay undergo, experience. The maid 
may be thinking of the Pauline obligation (later 
expressed by Milton in Areopagitica) requiring 
virtue to test itself against evil. 
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Or forced examples ’gainst her own content 
To put the by-past perils in her way? 
Counsel may stop a while what will not stay; 


For when we rage, advice is often seen 


160 


By blunting us to make our wits more keen. 


‘Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood 
That we must curb it upon others’ proof, 
To be forbod the sweets that seems so good 


For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 


O appetite, from judgement stand aloof! 
The one a palate hath that needs will taste, 
Though reason weep, and cry it is thy last. 


‘For further I could say this man’s untrue, 


And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling, 


170 


Heard where his plants in others’ orchards grew, 
Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling, 
Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling, 
Thought characters and words merely but art, 


And bastards of his foul adulterate heart. 


161 wits] Q; wills conj. Maxwell 


157 forced urged. 

157 content contentment, satisfaction, wishes. 

158 by-past perils i.e. dangers which others 
have experienced and which now serve as 
examples or warnings to those newly setting forth. 

159 stop ... stay Both words mean ‘hold back’ 
(transitively and intransitively); ‘will not’ means 
‘does not wish to’. 

160-1 This is similar to the cast of mind of 
Tarquin as he anticipates the rape. The maid 
represents the passive, female converse: i.e. 
imagining she can dally with temptation without 
being imperilled. 

161 blunting dulling. 

161 wits activities of mind (operating per- 
versely). The plural form is frequently used 
by Shakespeare. Maxwell emends to ‘wills’ on 
the grounds that ‘passions’ is meant overall (see 
162n). But ‘wits’ helps convey the sense of a self- 
deceptive mind as well as being satisfactorily 
antithetical to ‘blunting’. 

162 blood will, emotions. 

163 upon...proof as a result of others’ 
experience. 

164 forbod forbidden (compare the past 
definite form at Luc. 1648). 

164 seems Another example of singular usage 


175 


169 For further] Q; For, father, Staunton conj. 


for plural (‘seems’ is probably guided in its choice 
of form by ‘sweets’; see Abbott §333.) 

165 behoof benefit, advantage (Onions). 

166 judgement reason. 

166 stand aloof keep away (do not interfere 
with). 

167 The one i.e. appetite. 

168 thy last your undoing. 

169 further furthermore. 

169 I... say I was able to tell that. 

170 patterns (1) examples, (2) methods. 

171-2 Compare WT 1.2.195-—6, and Ham. 
1.5.106-8. 

171 orchards gardens. 

173 brokers panders. Brokers were com- 
mercial agents, as now; a pun on ‘broken’ may be 
present, following on ‘vows’. 

174 Thought Understood, realised. 

174 characters letters (compare 16). 

175 bastards illegitimate creations. But 
‘bastards’ looks back to ‘plants’ (171) in an intri- 
cate image of grafting, and (see also 171-—2n) 
recalls WT in the argument over ‘Nature’s bas- 
tards’ (4.4.83 and context). Also ‘foul adulterate’ 
symmetrically completes the cycle begun in ‘foul 
beguiling’ (170). (Compare ‘false adulterate eyes’ 
in Son. 121.5.) 
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‘And long upon these terms I held my city, 
Till thus he ’gan besiege me: “Gentle maid, 
Have of my suffering youth some feeling pity, 
And be not of my holy vows afraid. 


That’s to ye sworn to none was ever said; 


180 


For feasts of love I have been called unto, 
Till now did ne’er invite nor never woo. 


‘**All my offences that abroad you see 
Are errors of the blood, none of the mind. 


Love made them not; with acture they may be, 


Where neither party is nor true nor kind. 

They sought their shame that so their shame did find; 
And so much less of shame in me remains, 

By how much of me their reproach contains. 


‘“Among the many that mine eyes have seen, 


190 


Not one whose flame my heart so much as warmed, 
Or my affection put to th’smallest teen, 

Or any of my leisures ever charmed. 

Harm have I done to them, but ne’er was harmed; 


182 woo] Capell MS; vovv Q 


176 city Compare Luc. 469. 

179 holy vows protestations of pure love. Part 
of the lover’s strategy is to imply that his passion 
is consistent with religious faith (compare Son. 
31.5-6). As if to secure the point, he cites a 
nun’s love for him a little later (232-3). 

180 That’s to ye That which is to you. 

182 woo Q has ‘vow’ (see collation). The 
emendation to ‘woo’ as adopted by most editors 
appears to be straightforward. Ven. rhymes ‘woo’ 
and ‘unto’ in 5-6 and 307-9. Either the printer’s 
eye caught ‘vows’ in 179 or printer (or tran- 
scriber) or author may have been influenced by 
the repetition of ‘v’ in this line coupled with 
‘now’ at its beginning. 

183 my... abroad public testimony of my 
wrongdoing. The context requires something less 
definite than the illegitimate offspring conjec- 
tured by Wyndham, so ‘offences’ probably means 
broken-hearted mistresses (as in 
bleeding’ in 153). 
Wyndham, but not 
‘bastards’ (175). 

184 The lover distinguishes between platonic 
love (‘mind’) and carnal passion (‘blood’), thus 
keeping up the impression that his feelings are 
pure (see his argument in 179). 


‘proofs new- 
Lines 169-75 may support 


e the metaphoric nature of 


185 with... be they may be limited to action 
without involving conscious intention. ‘Acture’, 
which occurs nowhere else in Shakespeare, 
seems to mean ‘act’. Compare Ven. 1006, where 
Venus pleads that she is an agent only and in- 
nocent of any intention to slander. 

186 nor... kind either faithful or loving. The 
idea is that merely instinctual behaviour does not 
carry the obligations of finer feeling. The double 
negative ‘nor... nor’ is applied, in a characteris- 
tically Elizabethan manner, as emphatic negation. 

188-9 i.e. the more they reproach me the less 
I am to blame. 

192 affection feelings, passion. 

192 teen grief, affliction (compare Ven. 808). 

193 leisures leisure moments. 

193 charmed (1) made pleasant, (2) held 
spellbound; (2) would imply ‘an element of 
danger. 

194 Harm i.e. moral or spiritual harm — not 
physical. None the less, this self-exculpation 
carries a degree of self-indictment, without its 
being quite clear from the tone whether the poem 
intends to register it as such. Our view of the 
speaker never emerges precisely enough from his 
own utterances, which remain enigmatic. 
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Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 
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195 


And reigned commanding in his monarchy. 


‘“Look here what tributes wounded fancies sent me, 
Of pallid pearls and rubies red as blood; 
Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 


Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 


200 


In bloodless white and the encrimsoned mood: 
Effects of terror and dear modesty, 
Encamped in hearts but fighting outwardly. 


‘“And lo, behold these talents of their hair, 


With twisted metal amorously empleached, 


205 


I have received from many a several fair, 
Their kind acceptance weepingly beseeched, 
With th’annexions of fair gems enriched, 
And deep-brained sonnets that did amplify 


Each stone’s dear nature, worth, and quality. 


198 pallid] Gildon’; palyd Q; paled Malone 


195 in liveries in servitude (livery is worn by 
servants — see also 105). 

197 wounded fancies As at 61. 

198 pallid palyd (Q). Q’s reading has occa- 
sioned a tradition of editorial indecisiveness: per- 
haps Gildon’s emendation ‘pallid’ (see collation) 
over-concentrates and limits the range of possible 
meanings, but it contrasts effectively with ‘red 
as blood’. 

199 Figuring Signifying by their colours 
(compare 16n). 

199-200 passions... blushes the genitive 
part of the phrase merely fills out and repeats the 
sense of ‘passions’, though with the difference 
that while ‘grief’ (pining) is itself a passion, 
‘blushes’ are the sign of passion and denote either 
the heat of desire or embarrassment at feeling it. 

200 aptly understood suitably depicted. 

201 mood form (as in Ham. 1.2.82). 

202 Effects Manifestations, signs. 

202 terror i.e. the conventional lover’s heart- 
quaking condition in the presence of the beloved 
(usually attributed to a male lover). 

202 dear precious, worthy. 

203 Seated in the heart but reflected in the 
features. Note the conventional use of military 
metaphors for erotic conflict or intensity of feel- 
ing (see Ven. 103- 14n). 

204 talents treasures (OED, citing this line), 


204 hair] Benson; heir Q 


210 


208 th’] Q; the Capell MS 


tresses. The shining or glistening hair combined 
with the ornamental metal which frames it brings 
out the other meaning of talent as unit of gold or 
silver (as in Matt. 25.14—30). 

205 twisted i.e. intricately wrought. 

205 amorously i.e. arranged with loving care, 
but also suggesting the intimate coupling of hair 
and brooch. 

205 empleached intertwined. 

206 fair fair one (compare Ven. 1083, 1086 for 
‘fair’ used as a noun). 

207 Their...acceptance That I should 
receive them favourably. 

208 annexions additions. Some editors, along 
with Maxwell, emend to ‘the annexions’ for 
metrical regularity. But in favour of the graphic 
elision (see collation) is the fact that in Elizabethan 
practice ‘-ion’ words habitually stress the ‘i’, as in 
R2 1.1.155: ‘Deep malice makes too deep inci- 
sion’ (see Cercignani, p. 295). The word then 
has four syllables with stress on the first and 
third. 

209 deep-brained inspired, full of profound 
thought (Onions). 

209 amplify illustrate in detail, embellish 
(referring to the rhetorical idea of ‘copia’; see 
Trousdale, pp. 43-55). 

210 dear precious. 
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“The diamond? why, ’twas beautiful and hard, 
Whereto his invised properties did tend; 

The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend; 


The heaven-hued sapphire and the opal blend 


215 


With objects manifold; each several stone, 
With wit well blazoned, smiled or made some moan. 


“Lo, all these trophies of affections hot, 
Of pensived and subdued desires the tender, 


Nature hath charged me that I hoard them not, 


220 


But yield them up where I myself must render: 
That is, to you, my origin and ender; 

For these, of force, must your oblations be, 
Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 


‘“O then advance of yours that phraseless hand, 


225 


Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise; 


212 his its. 

212 invised invisible, imperceptible (a nonce- 
word). Porter (1912) suggests ‘inwardly seen’, but 
the more likely meaning is that the diamond has 
certain properties such as durability which do not 
manifest themselves immediately. 

213 fresh regard restorative sight. 

214 sickly radiance dulled lustre. ‘Radiance’ 
refers to the eye’s natural brightness. Craig? 
quotes Holland’s Plinie (1601): ‘if the sight hath 
been wearied and dimmed by intentive poring 
upon any thing else, the beholding of this stone 
doth refresh and restore it againe’. 

215 blend Probably ‘blended’. It all depends 
on whether ‘blend’ is a past participle (‘blend- 
ed’), or a present indicative (Maxwell), or a sub- 
stantive. (Q’s punctuation admits each possibility.) 
In favour of ‘blend-ed’ is the usage noted by 
Abbott, §342, plus the symmetry with ‘heaven- 
hued’ (an undoubted participle). 

216 objects manifold Either objects (of view) 
(i.e. the various images discernible in the opal) or 
various other jewels besides those named. 

216 several different. 

217 wit... blazoned Referring most probably 
to the ‘sonnets’ (209), which proclaim (blazon) 
the stones’ properties in an imaginative (witty) 
manner. The conceit is then continued so that 
the stones appear to respond appropriately 


Pn . n 4 . . . » 
(‘smiled . . . moan’) to the various descriptions of 


themselves. 

218 affections passions. 
_ 219 pensived melancholy. For the passive 
form see Abbott §294. 


219 subdued humble (voluntary rather than 
compelled submission). Though passive in form, 
‘subdued’ functions like ‘pensived’ (see previous 
note). 

219 tender gift. 

220 Nature...me i.e. his appeal is from 
natural law. 

220 charged commanded. 

222 origin and ender beginning and end. 
Compare Heb. 12.2 (‘the author and finisher of 
our faith’) and Rev. 1.8 (‘I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending’). The speaker’s 
echoing of one or other biblical phrase accords 
with his expression of love as religious submission 
(as at 179). 

223 of force perforce, necessarily. 

223 oblations offerings (in the religious 
sense). 

224 Since I am the altar (on which these gifts 
have been bestowed), I receive them in your 
name. ‘Enpatron’ means to have under one’s 
patronage (Onions). 

225 phraseless i.e. for which no description is 
adequate. Compare ‘termless’ (94). 

226 This witty compliment makes use of 
nominalism (the idea that words have no reality 
or point of reference). The colour ‘white’ none 
the less has substance uniquely with respect to 
her hand, for it proves too much for (‘weighs 
down’) insubstantial, false, weightless (‘airy’) 
flattery. 
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Take all these similes to your own command, 
Hallowed with sighs that burning lungs did raise: 
What me your minister for you obeys 


Works under you, and to your audit comes 


230 


Their distract parcels in combinéd sums. 


‘“Lo, this device was sent me from a nun, 
Or sister sanctified, of holiest note, 
Which late her noble suit in court did shun, 


Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote; 


235 


For she was sought by spirits of richest coat, 
But kept cold distance, and did thence remove 
To spend her living in eternal love. 


‘“But, O my sweet, what labour is’t to leave 


The thing we have not, mast’ring what not strives, 


240 


Paling the place which did no form receive, 
Playing patient sports in unconstrainéd gyves? 


228 Hallowed] Hallow’d Capell MS; Hollowed Q 
Playing Q; Planing Capell MS 


227 similes i.e. the elegant expressions or 
tokens of love he has received from his mis- 
tresses. A simile works by comparison: the 
speaker thus refers to the habit of finding rare 
terms of expression by which to extol someone’s 
beauty. 

227 to...command into your own service 
(as if referring to your own charms). 

228 Hallowed Q has ‘Hollowed’, but 
‘Hallowed’ (made holy) better fits the prevailing 
religious imagery. “‘Hollowed’ has little to recom- 
mend it, despite Porter’s ingenious technical 
explanation: ‘as the artificer uses the blowpipe 
with molten glass or metal’. 


228 burning Perhaps with a suggestion of 


incense-burning. 

229 What... you Whoever obeys me obeys 
you, i being your deputy. ‘What’ is equivalent to 
who (see Abbott §25 4). 

230 audit (1) account, (2) hearing. The second 
of these senses suggests that the gifts come to be 
assessed and not merely received. 

231 distract parcels separate parts. 

232 device favour. 

233 sanctified most holy (perhaps distin- 
guished from a novice who has not yet taken her 
vows). 

234 Which Who (see 229n). 

234 noble suit i.e. the courtiers who at- 
tempted to woo her (‘suit’ playing on ‘suitor’). 

234 shun avoid. 

235 rarest havings special qualities, accom- 


plishments (perhaps with the added sense of 


233 Or] Q; A conj. Malone 
242 unconstrainéd] Gildon 


241 Paling] conj. Malone; 
2. unconstraind Q 


material advantages). 

235 blossoms young courtiers (the image is 
explained by ‘richest coat’ in the following line). 

236 spirits Monosyllabic, as in 3 and in Ven. 
882. 

236 coat As well as stylishness (see 235n), the 
word denotes lineage (as in coat of arms). 

237 cold temperate, chaste. 

238 living (1) life, (2) benefice. Ecclesiastical 
livings were in the gift of wealthy proprietors and 
had a temporal significance, being sought by 
poor or needy clergy. By contrast, the nun has 
intended to use her living for purely spiritual 
ends. 

239-40 what...have not i.e. it is easy to 
depart when nothing detains our interest. 

240 mastering... strives overcoming a non- 
existent opposition. 

241 Paling Enclosing. Q’s ‘Playing’ is surely 
the result of compositorial error in setting up 
the word twice (see 242). Malone’s emendation 
has been generally followed. (But see Sisson 
1.215-—16.) 

241 form i.e. of an animal. Another possible 
meaning is ‘lair’ (see OED sv sb 21, which cites 
Turberville’s Venerie). 

242 patient i.e. not active, not serious. 

242 unconstrainéd unconstraining. (Q has 
‘unconstraind’, but the metre requires an 
extra syllable, even though it produces an odd 
hendecasyllabic line.) For this passive form of 
an active participle, see Abbott §374. 

242 gyves fetters. 
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She that her fame so to herself contrives, 
The scars of battle scapeth by the flight, 


And makes her absence valiant, not her might. 


245 


‘“Q pardon me in that my boast is true: 
The accident which brought me to her eye 
Upon the moment did her force subdue, 
And now she would the cagéd cloister fly. 


Religious love put out religion’s eye, 


250 


Not to be tempted would she be immured, 
And now to tempt all liberty procured. 


“How mighty then you are, O hear me tell: 
The broken bosoms that to me belong 


Have emptied all their fountains in my well, 


255 


And mine I pour your ocean all among. 

I strong o’er them, and you o’er me being strong, 
Must for your victory us all congest, 

As compound love to physic your cold breast. 


251 immured] conj. Gildon; enur’d Q 


243 fame... contrives i.e. she keeps herself 
to herself and does not risk her reputation in an 
encounter. 

248 Upon the moment At once. 

249 caged Either (1) ‘like a cage’, or (2) 
‘encaging’ (another example of an active par- 
ticiple taking a passive form — see 242n). 

250 Religious love Love which has the force 
of religion (compare 222n). 

250 put...eye deprived religion of its proper 
vision. Compare Son. 31.6. 

251 immured Q has ‘enur’d’, which Benson 
retains as ‘inur’d’; but the Folio and early quartos 
show that ‘immured’ could be spelt ‘emured’ (see 
LLL 4.1.131 (Q1), which would argue that Q’s 
reading results from a single changed letter, 

252 now to tempt i.e. in order to exercise her 
own powers of temptation. The phrase balances 
antithetically ‘Not to be tempted’ above. How- 
ever, this reading is questioned by the uncertain 
function of ‘all’, which may be the object of 
‘tempt (giving the meaning ‘try all experience’) 
but more likely qualifies ‘liberty’ (i.e. ‘all liberty’ 
= every freedom), i 

252 procured Q has ‘procure’, which is gram- 
matically acceptable, but the rhyme insists on the 
emendation. G. Blakemore Evans reminds 
me that in Secretary hand final ‘d’ is often mis- 
read as ‘e’. 

254 bosoms hearts. The bosom, properly 


252 procured] Gildon; procure Q 


speaking, contains the heart (though meton- 
ymically identified with it here), which enables 
the subsequent heart-as-receptacle image. The 
controlling idea of these lines closely echoes that 
of Son. 31 (see also 250n), except that there 
Shakespeare pays this compliment to the young 
friend, with the further implication that the poet’s 
‘lovers gone’ appear to be literally deceased and 
not emotionally destroyed. 

255 emptied... fountains poured out their 
hearts. Here ‘fountains’, as well as perhaps carry- 
ing the sense ‘tearful emotions’, means the heart 
proper rather than what contains it. 

255 in my well in my own heart. 

256 your... among entirely into your sea (i.e. 
capacious heart). The use of the preposition 
‘among’ indicates that ‘ocean’ is conceived of as 
plural. 

257-8 I... congest I, who am their superior 
and your inferior, must according to the terms of 
your victory reduce myself and them into a single 
(subordinate) force. ‘Congest’ means to form into 
a single mass. 

259 As To serve as. 

259 compound i.e. formed from simples 
(herbs) for medicinal purposes (with play on 
‘congest’). 

259 physic treat medically. 

259 cold Punning on (1) 
chill-ridden. 


chaste, (2) 
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‘“My parts had power to charm a sacred nun, 
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Who disciplined, ay, dieted, in grace, 
Believed her eyes when they t’assail begun, 
All vows and consecrations giving place. 

O most potential love, vow, bond, nor space 


In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine, 


265 


For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 


‘“When thou impressest, what are precepts worth 
Of stale example? When thou wilt inflame, 
How coldly those impediments stand forth 


Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame. 


270 


Love’s arms are peace ’gainst rule, ’gainst sense, ’gainst 


shame, 


And sweetens, in the suff’ ring pangs it bears, 
The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears. 


‘ “Now all these hearts that do on mine depend, 


Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine, 


260 nun] Capell MS; Sunne Q 
fame Q 271 peace] Q; proof Capell MS 

260 nun. See collation. Wyndham defends Q’s 
‘Sunne’ as meaning ‘a very sun of sanctity’, but 
he has not been much followed. Most editors 
prefer Capell’s emendation to ‘nun’, both 
because of the word’s appearance in 232 and in 
view of the general context. 

261 disciplined fortified, strengthened by 
spiritual exercise. 

261 dieted .. . grace i.e. took spiritual grace as 
her nourishment. 

262 Believed...eyes The nun confuses 
graceful appearance with inner grace (spiri- 
tuality), presumably because her confined re- 
ligious life has ill prepared her to distinguish 
between the two. It is a further irony that, accord- 
ing to the terms of Neoplatonic love as set forth 
by Castiglione, outer beauty ideally heralds inner 
virtue (Castiglione, p. 309). 

262 when...assail Again, according to 
Neoplatonic love theory, the eyes perform their 
assault on their owner by communicating an image 
of the beautiful object to the heart (Castiglione, 
p. 314). 

264 potential powerful. 

265 In thee Upon you. 

265 sting force, harmful effect. 

265 confine limitation. 

267 impressest press or force into service 
(militarily). 


261 ay, dieted] Capell MS; I dieted Q 


275 


270 kindred, fame] Benson; kindred 


268 stale worn-out (lacking conviction). 

269 impediments An allusion to the marriage 
service may be ironically intended: ‘if either of 
you know any impediment why ye may not be 
lawfully joined together in matrimony...’, (see 
also Son. 116.1—2) 

270 filial fear A child’s (more likely a 
daughter’s) fear of defying parental will. 

270 kindred Either family wishes or the 
inhibitions imposed by family ties. 

270 fame concern for reputation. 

271 peace i.e. means of defence. Malone 
emends to ‘proof’, but ‘peace’ (as in officer of the 
peace) makes effective sense and further supports 
the irony whereby legality favours love and such 
virtues as orderliness (‘rule’), reason (‘sense’), 
and modesty (‘shame’) are outlawed. 

272-3 sweetens...fears i.e. so sweet is 
love’s suffering that it makes pleasant even those 
effects (‘forces ... fears’) which would normally 
deter and act as bitter remedies (‘aloes’). 

272 sweetens The verb is singular, probably 
because ‘Love’ (from ‘Love’s arms’) is intended 
on its own, the image requiring ‘arms’ now being 
complete (see also Abbott §333). 

275 bleeding groans Fashionable love theory 
held that each sigh drew a drop of blood from the 
heart. Compare MND 3.2.97 and 3H6 4.4.22. 
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And supplicant their sighs to you extend, 

To leave the batt’ry that you make ’gainst mine, 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design, 

And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath, 


That shall prefer and undertake my troth.” 


280 


‘This said, his wat’ry eyes he did dismount, 
Whose sights till then were levelled on my face; 
Each cheek a river running from a fount 

With brinish current downward flowed apace: 


O how the channel to the stream gave grace! 


285 


Who glazed with crystal gate the glowing roses 
That flame through water which their hue encloses. 


‘O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear! 


But with the inundation of the eyes, 


290 


What rocky heart to water will not wear? 

What breast so cold that is not warméd here? 
O cleft effect! cold modesty, hot wrath, 

Both fire from hence and chill extincture hath. 


293 OJ] Gildon’; Or Q 


276 supplicant in supplication. 

277 leave leave off. 

279 credent (1) credible, (2) believing. The 
two meanings are likely because the broken 
hearts both continue to believe his words and 
by their sincerity make them believable. (For 


the active participle used passively, see WT 


1.2.142—3: “Then ’tis very credent / Thou mayst 
co-join with something.’) 


279 strong-bonded Combining the senses of 


(1) tightly bound, and (2) fully contracted (hence 
‘conveying a strong obligation’ (Onions). The 
play on ‘bond’ (1) has something in common with 
‘hoops’ (Ham. 1.3.63). 

280 prefer put forward, present. 

280 undertake be surety for. 

281 dismount As of a gun or cannon (note 
‘sights’, ‘levelled’ in 282). 

284 brinish salty (as of tears — compare Luc. 
1213). 

285 channel i.e. the cheek down which his 
tears run. 

286 Who Which (see Abbott §264). 

286 glazed... roses framed or enclosed his 
red cheeks with crystal. 

286 gate enclosure, barrier (perhaps playing 
on ‘flood-gate’ as at Ven. 959). The image con- 


ceives of it as transparent. 

287 water... encloses i.e. the tears act as a 
glassy frame to the colour of his cheeks (‘encloses’ 
governs ‘hue’). The image more or less repeats 
the idea of 286. 

288 father See 71. 

289-90 Compare Son. 119.1 

289 small orb little world. But because it is 
a world it makes possible such global effects 
as ‘inundation’ in the next line. Either ‘orb’ or 
‘particular tear’ provides the point of reference 
for ‘here’ (292) and ‘from hence’ (294). 

289 particular Suggesting smallness (i.e. little 
part) and so reflecting back on ‘small orb’. 

290 But with Merely with. 

291 to water ... wear will not be worn down 
by water (i.e. tears). A recurrent proverbial idea 
(compare Ven. 200, Luc. 560, 592, and 959). 

292 not warmed i.e. does not respond 
passionately. 

293 cleft divided, twofold. 

294 i.e. modesty is inflamed while indignation 
(‘wrath’) is cooled or tempered — both caused by 
tears (‘from hence’). 

294 extincture extinction (usage not recorded 
before Shakespeare). 


281 


‘For lo, his passion, but an art of craft, 
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Even there resolved my reason into tears; 

There my white stole of chastity I daffed, 

Shook off my sober guards and civil fears; 
Appear to him as he to me appears, 


All melting; though our drops this diff’rence bore: 


300 


His poisoned me, and mine did him restore. 


‘In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 
Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives, 
Of burning blushes or of weeping water, 


Of sounding paleness; and he takes and leaves, 


Kd 


In either’s aptness, as it best deceives, 
To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes, 
Or to turn white and sound at tragic shows. 


‘That not a heart which in his level came 


Could scape the hail of his all-hurting aim, 


310 


Showing fair nature is both kind and tame; 


305 sounding] Q; swooning Capell MS 


295 an... craft clever dissembling. 

296 there at that, then. 

296 resolved dissolved. Compare Tim. 
4.3-439-—40: ‘whose liquid surge resolves / ‘The 
moon into salt tears’. 

297 stole A stole is an outer covering — more 
specifically a priest’s vestment worn over the 
shoulders — and is carefully preferred to dress or 
robe for this delicate image of discarded (‘daffed’ 
= ‘doffed’) chastity. Robe might have suggested a 
compromising readiness to undress. 

298 Shook off Dismissed. 

298 sober...fears The two nouns have 
cleverly exchanged epithets (we would normally 
expect ‘sober fears’ and ‘civil guards’) in order to 
register more fully the image of the city or citadel 
of chastity at the point of submission (note the 
image of the ‘city’ in 176). As it stands ‘civil fears’ 
suggests fear of civil war which is apt for-the 
image of a city on the point of self-betrayal. 

298 guards defences. 

299 Appear... appears The use of present 
tense effectively establishes her recalling or reliv- 
ing of the moment. (For changes of tense within 
the narrative compare Ven. 43ff.) 

300 All melting All tearful (see 296n). 

300 drops teardrops. 

302 plenitude completeness, fullness. 

302 subtle matter treachery. ‘Subtle’ gen- 
erally means crafty or treacherous (see Luc. 


308 sound] Q; swoon Capell MS 


957n), and ‘matter’ is substance (with here ironic 
play on the Aristotelian theory of substance and 
‘forms’). The line means that he is full of deceit. 

303 Applied to Applicable to, apt for. Prob- 
ably another example of the participle form yield- 
ing a passive sense (Abbott §375). 

303 cautels tricks, deceptions. See Ham. 
1.3.15-16: ‘And now no soil nor cautel doth 
besmirch / The virtue of his will’). 

303 all...receives assumes 
disguises. 

305 sounding swooning (see variant form at 
308). 

305-6 takes . . . aptness uses each selectively 
according to its suitability. 

307 blush...rank show embarrassment at 
lewd or improper remarks. 

308 shows appearances (i.e. things that seem 
tragic). 

309 level sights (resuming the imagery of 
281-2). 

310 scape escape, avoid. 

311 Demonstrating that a good disposition 
(‘fair nature’) is generous and acquiescent. The 
insertion of ‘both’ before the hendiadys ‘kind and 
tame’ misleadingly suggests a distinction of 
meaning where there is none. The line is paren- 
thetical to the main drift of the stanza and refers 
to the ‘heart’ (with a pun on ‘hart’), which is as 
game to his marksmanship. 


unexpected 
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And, veiled in them, did win whom he would maim. 

Against the thing he sought he would exclaim; 

When he most burnt in heart-wished luxury, 

He preached pure maid, and praised cold chastity. 315 


“Thus merely with the garment of a grace 

The naked and concealéd fiend he covered, 

That th’unexperient gave the tempter place, 

Which like a cherubin above them hovered. 

Who, young and simple, would not be so lovered? 320 
Ay me, I fell, and yet do question make 

What I should do again for such a sake. 


‘O, that infected moisture of his eye, 

O, that false fire which in his cheek so glowed, 

O, that forced thunder from his heart did fly, 325 
O, that sad breath his spongy lungs bestowed, 

O, all that borrowed motion, seeming owed, 

Would yet again betray the fore-betrayed, 

And new pervert a reconciléd maid.’ 


312 veiled disguised. 

312 in them i.e. referring back to the ‘strange 
forms’ (303) adopted as disguises. 

312 would wished to, intended to. 

313 exclaim With ‘against’ this means 
‘denounce’, ‘rail at’ (compare Luc. 757). 

313-15 This is the condition experienced 
by Angelo, though more as a dilemma, in MM 
2.2-2.4. 

314 heart-wished wished for from the depths 
of his being. 

314 luxury lust. 

315 preached ... maid spoke like a chaste or 
virginal young girl. Compare AYL/ 3.2.214-15: 
‘Speak sad brow and true maid.’ l 

316 garment outer show. 

316 grace (1) graciousness, comeliness, (2) 
spiritual favour (prompting ‘fiend’ below). 

317 concealéd Proleptic usage in that present 
nakedness anticipates being covered. 

318 unexperient inexperienced (not used 
elsewhere by Shakespeare). 

318 gave... place let the tempter in. 

319 Which Who (Abbott §265). 

319 cherubin guardian angel (though 
‘cherubin’ is the plural form of cherub, the two 
are not much distinguished, and practice is often, 
as here, determined by metre). 


320 simple innocent, artless. 

320 be... lovered similarly accept him as a 
lover. For the use of a noun-based participle see 
Abbott §294 (quoting this example). 

323 infected infectious, poisonous (for the 
form see Abbott §374). 

325 from that from (Abbott §394). 

326 spongy i.e. capable of squeezing out 
quantities of sighs (‘sad breath’). The heavens 
are often likened to a great sponge producing 
noxious effects such as rain or damp (see Ant. 
4.9.13). 

327 borrowed motion imitated or feigned 
show of feeling. A ‘motion’ was a puppet-show or 
mime, as in WT 4.3.96-7. 

327 seeming owed apparently genuine 
(‘owed’ = owned). 

329 pervert lead astray. 

329 reconciléd reformed, repentant. Pooler? 
points to its specific meaning as of one who has 
been readmitted to the church after excom- 
munication. It is consistent with the seducer’s 
appropriation or debauching of the patterns of 
religion (see his glib reference to his ‘holy vows’ 
at 179 and his declared success with the ‘sacred 
nun’ at 260) that the maid should express her 
despair in terms of spiritual failure. 


